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How those spicy morsels 
sharpen up the appetite! Burr 
gherkins, corn relish, sweet 
pickle chips, stuffed man- 
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zanilla olives, tiny Holland onions, sliced green toma- 
toes. Sexton’s complete assortment of pickles includes 
one suitable for every purpose. Each is selected and 
picked where the best is grown, pickled and packed in 
Sexton’s Sunshine Kitchens, for the express purpose of 
serving supremely those who serve many people each 


day. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SUMMER 
CAMP IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By 


C, Walton Johnson 


Director, Camp Sequoyah 


and we earnestly hope and pray that our coun- 

try may be spared the horrors, suffering and 
devastation of this war, yet it is already evident that 
every American institution and every phase of Ameri- 
can life will be affected by the selective draft and 
the National Defense program. We may expect 
summer camps to be affected no matter how remote 
from centers of civilization and no matter how deep- 
ly concerned these camps may be with the education 
as against the militarization of children. The per- 
sonnel of camps will be affected by the draft. Camp 
programs will be influenced by demands for training 
that prepares children for a more rigorous and re- 
sourceful life. The summer camp, like all other 
institutions for the training of youth, will be expected, 
and perhaps later required, to coordinate its program 
and life with the National Defense program in such 
a way as to give boys and girls the kind of training 
the civilian population needs in time of modern war. 
Even children must be prepared for the kind of war 
we are having to-day. 

The organized summer camp is admirably situated 
and qualified to give boys and girls such training 
without introducing any strictly military features into 
the camp life or program. If and when the govern- 
ment should request summer camps for boys to intro- 
duce military training, camp directors should be 
ready to prove that they have a camp program more 
suited for the training of boys under seventeen than 
is any military program. Such a program, however, 
would call for much more woodcraft, campcraft, out- 
door living, hiking, first-aid including a knowledge 
of how to prevent accidents and conserve health, 
than most camps have today. 

Such a program would call for less athletics of the 
more strenuous type, but certainly less time should 
be devoted to such activities as ping-pong, tetherball, 
badminton, checkers, bridge, and sitting around 
watching others play. Life has been so easy and soft 
for many American boys and girls that often nothing 
more strenuous than ping-pong and badminton 
seems to have any appeal for them. Imagine Daniel 


F ans if the United States does not enter war, 


Boone or Alvin York playing ping-pong hour after 
hour! How can we expect a pampered and indulged 
youth raised in the lap of luxury on overstuffed 
furniture, beauty-rest mattresses, with an automobile 
to save his legs the exertion of walking two blocks, 
and with no knowledge of self-preservation if once 
deprived of the gadgets of civilization, to play the 
role of a Boone or a York either in peace or war? 
The summer camp has saved many such a youth from 
utter uselessness, and will save many more if more 
camp directors will re-vitalize their programs with 
more activities that call into play the big muscles of 
the body and at the same time teach practical skills 
such as axmanship and other skills required for the 
construction of a log cabin, bridges, roads and trails. 
I would not rob our camp programs of one bit of 
fun or pleasure. In fact, I would increase the fun and 
add to the pleasure for every child in every camp, 
but I contend that the construction of a log cabin, or 
a bridge, or a trail can, under the right kind of lead- 
ership, be as much fun as batting a baseball, or punch- 
ing another boy in the face with a boxing glove. I 
am not advocating no athletics in camps, only less 
athletics and more of those practical campcraft and 
woodcraft activities which have a very decided carry- 
over value for either peace time or war time. 

It is certainly possible to interest boys in such a 
camp program. Some years ago I had the interesting 
experience of building a Y. M. C. A. camp with a 
group of older boys and five counselors. We selected 
a new Site in the woods on a stream where we could 
build a lake. Trees had to be felled and ground 
cleared before we could even pitch tents. By the end 
of the first two-week period these boys and counselors 
had cleared the campsite, set up tents and bunks, 
constructed a cook shack, and with the help of one 
carpenter built a dam for a five-acre lake ten feet 
deep. The entire program day and night for those 
two weeks was building the camp and the lake. Be- 
fore we could sleep we had to prepare a place to 
sleep, before we could eat we had to prepare a place 
where we could cook, before we could play we had to 
clear trees and stumps from a play field, before we 
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could swim we had to build a lake. The boys who 
built that camp are now grown men, but they still 
have happy and vivid memories of those two weeks 
of fun and hard work, and consider the experience one 
of the finest and most developing of their boyhood. 

The good summer camp has something better 
than military training to offer boys under eighteen. 
Military training is not only unnecessary for young 
boys, but if carried out with the usual army thorough- 
ness, it may militarize them and give them the idea 
that war is necessary not 
only for economic and 
territorial expansion, but 
also for the development 
of the heroic qualities of 
manhood (as if slaugh- 
tering innocent civilians 
and murdering in cold 
blood by a firing squad 
those who don’t agree 
with you were heroic and 
manly). It is enough for 
the teen-age boys of Ger- 
many and Italy to have 
this concept of war. War 
does not make heroes; it 
only reveals them. Every 
hero of a war was a hero 
before he went into bat- 
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tle. Heroism is born of concepts of service and honor 
and valor that have their origin in hearts that love 
peace and value personality. Heroism is born of love, 
not hatred. War breeds hatred. Heroism would 
protect, not kill. War teaches man to kill. Civilian 
life offers more inspiration for heroism than war. 
Exhibitions of true heroism are only incidental to 
war. The Boy Scouts of America, to cite only one 
such organization, has recorded thousands of deeds 
of heroism by boys who saved life and rendered 
service under great danger. 


Total war calls for total defense. Total defense 
involves special training for every boy and girl as 
well as for every man and woman. Since modern 
war brings into its orbit of destruction and suffering 
every man, woman and child of the civilian popula- 
tion, it is important that even boys and girls should 
be prepared to withstand with fortitude and heroism 
the ordeal of total war. Such training for children 
is a vital part of our National Defense program. 


The summer camp has an important role to play 
in this National Defense program. War places upon 
the summer camp a new obligation to improve the 
health and physical fitness of children. The exposure 
and nerve strain incident to air raids and torpedoed 
ships call for the best of health and physical fitness. 
Children can be prepared in the summer camp to 
endure hardship uncomplainingly. During overnight 
hikes, canoe trips, and woodcraft expeditions boys 
and girls endure without a murmur of complaint 
situations and difficulties which in ordinary life 
would be considered unbearable hardships. The so- 
called hardships of outdoor camping, however, are 
not true hardships such as pioneers, explorers, and 
war-stricken people have to endure. Camping, never- 
theless, offers the best approach we have to train- 
ing for hardships. 
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In one camp 
last summer a 
group of fifteen- 
year-old boys and 
a counselor went 
out for a six-day 
woodcraft expe- 
dition. It so hap- 
pened that these 
boys left for this 
trip into the wil- 
derness on the 
very day that the 
heavy rains be- 
gan which re- 
sulted in serious 
flood conditions 
in the very area 
where they were 
camping. After 
three days of con- 
tinuous, hard 
rain, when the 
streams were so flooded that all bridges in that area 
were washed away, these boys were sent for. Their 
would-be rescuers had difficulty reaching them. 
They were cut off by a small river which had become 
a raging torrent. 

Anticipating that all bridges were gone the res- 
cuers carried a long rope which was carried across the 
river by a counselor who was a good swimmer. With 
the aid of this rope food was packed across the 
stream. When these marooned woodcrafters were 
reached, instead of finding a discouraged, disgrun- 
tled, rain-beaten group of boys wanting to go home, 
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they found a group of jolly, high-spirited, indis- 
courageable young Americans who booed the idea 
of going home. They said they were having the 
greatest adventure in their lives and only needed 
more food. Yet these boys had hiked in the rain for 
two days, had slept on muddy ground and were 
cooking in the rain and mud. It rained five of the 
six days these boys were out. Wet and muddy and 
coping with the actual and elemental processes of 
keeping alive under very difficult and unusual condi- 
tions, these boys were having fun and finding a great 
satisfaction in their ability ‘‘to take it’. These fifteen- 
year-old boys 

were not con- 

scious of exhibit- 

my i ing any unusual 
iT in® | | fortitude, of cour- 
age, or morale, or 
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ae [oe aa they were. This 


aoc experience in the 


flooded, rain- 
drenched woods 
where they were 
dependent upon 
their own re- 
sources for shel- 
ter, fire, cooked 
food, medical 
care, sanitation 
and amusement 
resulted in a very 
maturing experi- 
ence in the lives 
(Cont. on page 25) 
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The |_eader and the Group 


By 
Rudolf Dreikurs , M.D. 


Editor's Note.—This is the third and concluding article on “‘Organ- 
ized Groups in Camps” by Dr, Dreikurs, noted psychologist. 


stone of any organized group. His ability, his 

personality, his general philosophy, and his ap- 
proach to children not only influence, but generally 
decide the fate of his group. 

Kurt Lewin’s experiments revealed the importance 
of the “atmosphere” in which the group operates 
under a particular type of leadership. He has proved 
convincingly that the mere presence of a leader in a 
group is not sufficient. The so-called “/azssez-faire 
group” where the children can do as they please is 
the least constructive group, not satisfying any one 
of the demands which we should expect from an or- 
ganized group. Whether the group is led in an auto- 
cratic or in a democratic way is of extreme impor- 
tance. However, this one difference in leadership 
does not decide the spirit of the group. A vast variety 
of traits, many almost intangible, determines the 
leader’s relationship to his children. 

There are persons who have a “natural” gift for 
dealing with children and who are automatically ac- 
cepted by them, almost at first sight. It is a question 
whether this quality is actually “inborn”. Some ex- 
periences seem to indicate that persons who played 
intimately with children, younger siblings, or cousins 
while they themselves were young developed this 
warm love and understanding on which this particu- 
lar gift is based. 

Unfortunately, in our camps and schools, such per- 
sonalities are rather exceptional. We have to train 
for leadership persons who are not originally pre- 
pared for it. ‘“Natural’’ educational talent and leader- 
ability are a great help, but the necessary qualities 
can be acquired through careful and systematic in- 
struction. 


The first prerequisite for anyone who wants to be 
accepted by children is love for children. Many can- 
not have a genuine friendly feeling because they 
regard children as enemies. Confronted with them, 
they are seized with a feeling of inadequacy. They 
want to assume a superior and influential position 
and they resent the child’s resistance. Their prestige 
is at stake. Children who sense keenly every weakness 
of the adult may take advantage of his insecurity by 
either driving him to violence or frightening an al- 
ready timid soul to complete surrender. The neces- 
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sary interest which characterizes a good leader is an 
expression of his inner readiness for mixing with 
children. It goes hand in hand with this indescribable 
friendliness and kindness for which children “‘fall’”’ 
so easily. This interest, this love for children has to 
be trained through a deliberate development of self- 
confidence. 

Instruction in understanding the child and training 
in effective methods of influencing children increase 
self-confidence, but only when it is offered in a prac- 
tical and concrete way by avoiding generalities which 
leave an empty helplessness in moments of actual 
need. The one way in which a leader can best in- 
crease his practical knowledge and his own effective- 
ness is by observation. Every leader should be cap- 
able of observing and should use this capacity to the 
utmost. Very few do it or are told at all to do it. 
They want to act even before they understand what 
is going on or know what to do. Only by careful 
observation can we apprehend these little signs which 
reveal personalities, relationships, intentions, and 
conflicts. Without noting and absorbing these small 
signs, the leader is blind and ignorant. 

Training in observation has even broader implica- 
tions. The control of a group depends entirely on 
the ability to observe everybody and everything. The 
size of the group which a leader can control depends, 
therefore, upon the span of his vision—how much 
he can observe at a glance. That enables him to 
register and to respond immediately. This quick re- 
action means control of the group. Every group 
leader can be systematically trained, thereby increas- 
ing his span of vision. 

Teaching of effective methods in influencing chil- 
dren remains a book knowledge unless practiced ex- 
perimentally. At this many leaders fail. They may 
know what they should do, but they do not act accord- 
ingly. It is as if their ability to think would stop at 
the moment when they have to act. We cannot rely 
on mere theoretical knowledge when initiative is 
needed. As a consequence many leaders act as they 
did when they themselves were children, disregarding 
everything they have since learned about educational 
psychology. 

I know only one way of overcoming this difficulty, 
that is by training “Creative Imagination.” As chil- 
dren, we all possessed this faculty. When we grew 
older we forgot about it. Unfortunately, the children 

(Continued on page 27) 




















Promoting the 


Private Camp 


By 
Bruce W. Brown 


President, Venable Brown Co., Inc. 


director say: “We have a good camp this year’. 

This statement covers a multitude of factors. In 
the first place, it means, of course, that there have 
been no untoward incidents or accidents to mar the 
season’s activities. It means, also, that the camp 
personnel has functioned satisfactorily. But it almost 
invariably means that the camp has been operated 
with at least a near capacity enrollment. There is, 
as everyone here knows, a point in registration at 
which only the current and fixed expenses are met. 
It is beyond this point, where dividends are paid on 
investment of money, time and effort, at which the 
really “good” camp season begins. 

We are concerned with the means of securing 
this enrollment on which the financial success or 
failure of a camp depends. 


N visiting summer camps I have often heard the 


FIELD WORK 


The most important means of building enrollment 
for the private camp is field work. By field work I 
mean personal solicitation of camp prospects, first, 
by the camp director, second, by the counselors, and 
third, by miscellaneous bureaus. 

First, by the camp director: In securing camp en- 
rollment, as in the case of private schools and col- 
leges, it has become practically essential for the head 
of the camp to make trips throughout the territory 
from which the camp patronage is drawn, meeting 
with groups of prospects, and, if possible, securing 
registrations. In many cases this is done through 
former campers and patrons. In other words, a camp 
director will arrange, before visiting a certain city, 
to get the group of former campers and patrons to- 
gether. The main purpose of such a meeting is, of 
course, to revive the interest of the former campers 
and to secure their re-enrollment, if possible, and to 
secure the names of new prospects on whom the 
director may work. 

During the Christmas holidays and the Easter 
vacation reunions are frequently held by the camps in 
cities where a number of former campers are located, 
thus enthusing these campers and insuring a reason- 
able return of such campers the following season, 
and also spurring them on to exert efforts toward 
securing new campers. At such meetings names of 


prospective campers are frequently secured thus giv- 
ing the camp representative some promising new 
leads on which to work. 

The second means of securing campers is supple- 
mentary to the field work of the director. In certain 
strategic cities throughout the territory counselors 
are located, who because of their intimate knowledge 
of the camp, are able to interest prospects and fre- 
quently relieve the camp director of much field work. 
The very causes that make them efficient camp direc- 
tors very often make them good camp solicitors as 
well. 

The third type of field representative includes the 
bureaus such as the magazine educational depart- 
ments, “Ask Mr. Foster’’ service, and those organi- 
zations devoting themselves exclusively to camp and 
school enrollment efforts on commission basis. 


THE CAMP BOOKLET 
Its preparation and use 


The camp booklet is the most important unit in 
your printed matter. It should be planned with the 
utmost care, for in many cases it will be used after 
the representatives has made his or her call and will 
remain as the silent salesman for the camp. It should, 
therefore, as far as possible follow up the good im- 
pression which the representative has made. 


A camp booklet is necessarily of a different char- 
acter than a school catalog. People think of camps 
primarily as places of recreation with such study as 
is done entirely incidental. Prospects are not, there- 
fore, disposed to digest long descriptions of the camp 
facilities, activities and personnel. The story must 
be told to a large degree pictorially, and the photo- 
graphs must not only be well-taken but must be 
arresting in their subject matter. The message itself 
should follow logically the sequence of the photo- 
graphs so that the copy on each page succinctly re- 
lates what the pictures show. It is essential that, in 
order to get a satisfactory presentation of the camp, 
the work be done by a professional with the scenes 
well-planned in advance in order to adequately por- 
tray the particular advantages which the camp 
possesses. 

The photographic captions must be carefully 
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worked out in order that they carry some appeal to 
the imagination. 

There are several methods of printing the booklet. 
These should be carefully investigated in order to 
determine which is the most effective and economical. 


It is desirable that, especially in the case of a girl’s 
camp, the booklet be published each year so that new 
pictures can be used as often as the styles in hair- 
dressing and bathing suits require. 


There is another advantage in using new photo- 
graphs each year. The pictures of the individual 
campers make the booklet a sort of year-book and 
thus increase its interest very greatly for the former 
campers. A boy or girl is much more apt to show a 
booklet to a prospective camper if his or her picture 
is in the book. 

The use of the booklet is, of course, primarily con- 
fined to the distribution by field representatives 
among individual prospects, among present campers 
and others who inquire about the camp whether the 
inquiry comes through advertising or through other 
sources. The booklet should not be sent out to a 
general mailing list. However, where there is an ex- 
pressed interest either through a present or former 
camper, the use of the booklet is justified. 


ADVERTISING 


There are a great many camps that have found 
magazine advertising a valuable means of producing 
enrollments. What advertising does is to put the 
camp in touch with prospects that are, in many cases, 
outside of its immediate territory. It enables the 
camp to extend its influence and to open up new 
fields from which to draw patronage. Advertising 
which suggests at least the individuality of the camp 
not only actually produces inquiries from which a 
certain percentage of enrollments can be expected, 
but also makes the camp generally better known, 
with the result that when the camp representative 
calls on a prospect his or her work is made correspond- 
ingly easier. We do not mean to suggest that camp- 
ers can often be enrolled entirely through advertising, 
although in some cases this is possible. Most of the 
enrollments are made through personal representa- 
tives whether the initial inquiry has come through 
advertising or not. It is, however, helpful for a field 
representative to have definite inquiries on which to 
work. A person who has inquired about a camp is 
usually definitely interested in that particular camp 
and therefore inclined to listen more attentively to 
the representative’s presentation. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


Many private camps have been fortunate in publi- 
cizing their activities through the daily newspapers, 
particularly in the society columns. When a group 
of campers leaves a city for a particular camp the 
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newspapers are, as a rule, quite willing to publish the 
list of campers in the party in connection with the 
name of the camp to which they are going, no matter 
how unpronounceable the name of that particular 
camp may be. During the summer months while the 
camps are in session the society editors find it some- 
what difficult to secure material for their columns, 
and are, therefore, eager to include items concerning 
the boys and girls who are away at summer camps. 
Many times, however, such items as the camps supply 
to the papers are, in the first place, sent to the gen- 
eral editorial office of the paper instead of to the 
society editor. Also, such items are frequently loaded 
down with lengthy descriptions of the equipment and 
activities instead of with names. One of the best 
publicity men whom I ever knew used to say: “Names 
is news’, and it is told of the famous department 
store man, Mr. Gordon Selfridge, that when he went 
to London and opened up his department store his 
rather revolutionary methods caused great antagon- 
ism on the part of the ultra-conservative British 
public, and this was reflected in the attitude of the 
newspapers. He is said to have remarked that it did 
not matter in what connection the papers mentioned 
his name so long as they mentioned it. The fact that 
Mr. Selfridge’s store became one of the great estab- 
lishments of London and that he outdistanced many 
of his competitors, indicates that his flair for pub- 
licity was not entirely without sound reason. 

Therefore when you have a news item about your 
camp be sure to bring in the name or names of some 
of your campers, and the more prominent these boys 
or girls are, the more likely the item is to be published 
and the more interest it will excite when it appears 
in the paper. Bring into the article some description 
of your activities and equipment, but always in con- 
nection with names, and be sure to send the item to 
the society editor. 


ENROLLMENT TURNOVER 


One of the serious problems that every camp faces 
is the matter of turnover. In the private camp this 
means that often a large number of the boys and girls 
enroll for one month only and those who leave at the 
end of the first month are likely to take others with 
them. While some camps are fortunate to have 
waiting lists from which to draw their enrollment 
and thus fill such vacancies, most camps have found 
it difficult to fill these places and therefore the en- 
rollment the second month is very often not nearly 
so satisfactory as during the first month. 

Efforts have been made to overcome this condition 
in various ways. Most camps endeavor to carry the 
interest of the campers along to a climax at the close 
of the season so that a boy or girl who considers 
leaving at the end of the first month would feel that 
they were missing the best part of camp by not con- 

(Continued on page 25) 




















romoting the Organization Camp 


By 
Anne L. New 


Public Relations Division 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 


OOD promotion and good public relations— 
every camp has the problem of developing 
them and maintaining them. The organiza- 
tion or non-profit camp may or may not have much 
money available for promotion but it usually has good 


outlets for publicity and 
indirect promotion. 

Many organization 
camps, however, do not 
make use of the oppor- 
tunities they have. They 
are sometimes liable to 
feel that their excellent 
aims excuse poor pre- 
sentation of those aims. 
Nothing could be more 
mistaken. Every group 
which asks for the pub- 
lic’'s attention competes 
with every other group 
that is doing the same. 
Poor movies compete 
with good ones, ama- 
teur jobs with profes- 
sional. It is therefore 
important for amateur 
promotion to do each 
tuning as well as possi- 
ble even if this means 
concentrating on a few 
good efforts to the ex- 
clusion of others. To 
illustrate what can be 
done, this article draws 
upon experiences of the 
Girl Scouts. They are 
not necessarily ideal but 
nationally and_ locally 
they provide a compre- 
hensive picture of the 
practical projects and 
general approaches that 
may be utlized. 

Let’s consider outlets 
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for the sort of publicity that helps to build camp 


attendance. 


Newspapers probably come first on the list, and 
camp news for the papers should start about two 
months before camp opens. The organization’s local 
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public relations com- 
mittee should be in- 
formed of camp plans 
well in advance. The 
data should include 
meetings to be held, 
visits to camp, new 
buildings planned, or a 
change in emphasis 
in program. Feature 
interviews can be ar- 
ranged with the chair- 
man of the camp 
committee for release 
shortly before camp 
opens. Such interviews 
should stress the safety 
standards observed, the 
qualifications for lead- 
ership, the variety of 
program interests and 
activities, and the op- 
portunity for the devel- 
opment of individuals 
through community liv- 
ing. It is, of course, 
particularly valuable to 
stress the experience in 


: group living which all 


young citizens need to- 
day. 

If editors send staff 
writers and photogra- 
phers to camp, some 
one should be assigned 
to work with them 
when they arrive. 

Second on the list 
comes advertising. It’s 
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enough to say here that local advertising men and 
women will sometimes help organizations in the 
preparation of their camp folders, either by giving 
advice or actually serving on the committee. 

Third, we can mention radio. Many organizations, 
like the Girl Scouts, prepare national radio material 
on camping which may be adapted to local needs. 
Many local groups also write their own speeches, 
interviews, and dramatizations. A program with 
important local names or one that presents an inter- 
esting dramatic entertainment to the public can 
usually get sustaining time from local radio stations. 

Fourth, consider motion pictures. Private camps 
do a good job with these. They are especially valu- 
able for organizations which have regular meetings 
at which camp movies may be shown. Groups that 
promote civic life such as the parent-teacher clubs, 
the Rotary Club, and the Chamber of Commerce are 
also interested in seeing camp pictures. But there's 
a necessary caution. Poorly done movies can be very 
boring. It’s usually best to have professional advice, 
if not professional service throughout, in making or- 
ganization Camp movies. 

Fifth, magazine articles. Do you think they're not 
a likely promotional angle for most local groups? 
There may be more local magazines than you sus- 
pect. Most churches publish bulletins, many large 
stores and factories have house organs which circu- 
late among their employees and employees’ families. 
These publications are usually glad to carry features 
of pictures about a camp which is one of the town 
assets and which is probably attended by the children 
of many of the readers. Do you make use of national 
magazine articles—refer to them in speeches, sug- 
gesting groups read them, and so forth? 

Sixth, public speeches shouldn’t be overlooked. 
Other national organizations as well as the Girl 
Scouts publish suggestions for speakers on camping. 
There should be two or three people at least who are 
well-informed about the camp program, who speak 
well, and who are available to address club meetings 
and other groups. And don’t forget old-fashioned 
word-of-mouth publicity! An organization with many 
members should remember that each one may be a 
potential promoter of its camp. 

Seventh, many camps successfully use exhibits at 
local fairs and suitable conventions, in shop windows 
or in the organization offices. Again there’s a caution: 
organizations should get the best possible advice in 
planning their exhibits. Since window exhibits are 
stationary, it behooves an organization to place sev- 
eral at points where they are likely to be seen. 

Finally, scrapbooks or camp logs can be good camp 
promotion when shown at group meetings. They 
should tell a well-planned story and should be more 
than just a camper’s diary of haphazard daily occur- 
rences. 

Having considered the media for organization camp 
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promotion, let’s return to principles and specific 
projects. Every camp has certain basic objectives: to 
build good health, to train for citizenship, to teach 
specific skills. Which of these will be emphasized 
at a given time depends on the needs and interests of 
the camp’s clientele and the community it serves. 
Once an emphasis is agreed on, it can be stressed in 
all types of publicity and promotion. 

It is also important to remember that camp promo- 
tion should be planned to reach certain basic groups. 
For example, the public relations committee should 
ask: 

1. Are we sure the prospective campers know 
about the fun of camp? 

2. Do parents and group leaders know about the 
values of camp? 

3. Does the community know of the contribution 
of community living that camp is making? 

These are basic groups to be reached. And here 
are some Girl Scout ideas that have proved successful 
in reaching them: 

To reach the campers, junior camp committees 
made up of old campers may help with plans for 
camp, bring the camper’s point of view to the camp 
committee, and visit groups in the spring to talk 
about the camp, perhaps to give a play that tells a 


camping story. Scrapbooks of camp pictures may be 
(Continued on page 25) 

















THE PICTORIAL BOOKLET 
IN CAMP PROMOTION 


By 
C, W. Hague 


Venable=Brown Company, Inc. 


printed booklet or folder as a promotional aid. 

The reason for which is obvious. Only in few 
instances can a prospective registrant, his parents or 
guardian, visit the camp to see it in operation. It 1s 
therefore essential that some visual message be pre- 
pared, a booklet or folder, which will carry to the 
prospect, pictorially, the atmosphere and personality 
of the camp. 

Where the promotional budget is generous the 
camp may be taken to the prospect within the covers 
of an elaborate booklet. Even the more limited bud- 
get usually provides for an illustrated folder which 
shows phases of camp activity. In any event the 
purpose is the same. Each piece of literature is de- 
signed to create interest and, eventually, bring an 
enrollment. If it does not show the camp to best 
advantage, possessing the certain essential character- 
istics that good literature should have, then the 
booklet or folder has defeated its own purpose before 
it has left the hands of the printer. 

A proper booklet or folder should bring before 
the prospect’s eyes an interesting, quickly digestible 
presentation of the camp’s unique features, together 
with other existing tangibles and intangibles that 
make a camp ¢he camp. It should carry a sufficiency 
of the camp’s individual atmosphere to make the 
camp almost a living personality in the prospect’s 
mind. Which raises the question: What is “camp 
personality’? 

Camp personality is a very real intangible, and the 
most valuable asset any camp can have. It is the 
composite of urique and unusual features, plus the 
camp esprit which has been developed by proper 
direction. A camp is as distinctly individual as any 
city, town, or institution. It has created for itself a 
personality which not only can be sensed, but which 
may be carried to interested individuals at least in 
part by booklet or folder. 

To reduce this personality to tangible expression in 
book or folder requires Care in preparation, awareness 
of the effect that is desired, and the careful selection 
of all means of expression that enter into it. With 
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this viewpoint the selection of pictures and the writ- 
ing of text take on an added meaning. 

Granting for the moment the booklet or folder 
has been properly prepared, that it expresses that 
which was sought to be expressed, and that its proper 
distribution has been arranged, it is an invaluable 
preliminary medium of promotion. As such it paves 
the way for follow-up activities, be these conducted 
by mail or by personal representative. Without some 
such aid the successful field worker must be either a 
genius at painting word pictures, or else a salesperson 
whose like has long since vanished. It is not un- 
common, when the personal call has been preceded 
by a booklet or folder, that the representative finds 
his work already done. He has only to close the en- 
rollment. And, of course, where no personal call is 
possible, there is no substitute for the printed visual 
aid. 

These two types of promotional literature divide 
themselves naturally into two classes .. . good and 
bad. Just as they may be good in a great many ways, 
in as many they may be bad. They may lack in con- 
cept, in balance, in direction, or in technical details 
such as layout, photography, or copy. Often, too, the 
person in authority, seeking originality and clever- 
ness, has achieved only a sad, unleavened text that is 
utterly lacking in appeal. One should remember al- 
ways the type of person to whom the message is 
directed. Improper direction or “‘slanting’”’ may make 
camp literature defeat its purpose, a condition which 
can be cured only by complete and impartial analysis 
of the camp itself in action. 

Preparation of the good booklet or folder begins 
with concept: preliminary planning, within the bud- 
get, of the exact publication desired. In this is con- 
sidered the size and type of booklet or folder, its 
direct, definite purpose, and the means at hand or 
available in carrying out the concept. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
securing and selection of pictures used for illustra- 
tion. The best of these are almost always the work 
of professionals, persons skilled not only in photo- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Dr. Charles A. Wilson 


1891 = 1941 


American Camping Association died suddenly 

on January 2nd. Both the Association and the 
cause of camping which it represents, have suffered 
a loss thereby that can scarcely be exaggerated. Dr. 
Wilson served the American Camping Association in 
highest capacity continuously since 1935. 

He became a member of the executive committee 
of the Association in 1935, at a time when reorgani- 
zation because of rapid growth and expansion was 
paramount, and unusual leadership therefore de- 
manded. His prophetic vision, his insight into camp- 
ing problems, his practical approach to every situa- 
tion, and his deep-rooted democracy enabled him 
to give outstandingly effective leadership in creating 
the structure of the American Camping Association 
as it stands today, and to render invaluable service in 
the planning of the enlarged program made possible 
by the grant of the Chrysler Corporation. 

In 1936 Dr. Wilson became vice-president of the 
Association and in 1937 he served as Convention 
Chairman of the Annual Meeting of the Association 
in Detroit. At the St. Louis Convention in 1939 he 
was elected president of our Association and was re- 
elected in 1940 at Asilomar; his term of office would 
have expired with the forthcoming meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C. next month. 

During these five years he also served as president 
of the Great Lakes Inter-Camp Council (now the 
Michigan Camping Association) a section of the 
A.C.A., and in 1937 was chairman of the Administra- 
tion Committee. 

Dr. Wilson was known by camp leaders from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Everywhere people were im- 
pressed with his unusual devotion to camping, his 
deep conviction as to the importance of camping as 
an educational and health agency. His ability as an 
administrator was universally recognized and respec- 
ted. His sincerity and genial friendliness to all will 
be greatly missed. Few people have served camping 
so diligently and untiringly—he gave of his time and 
counsel to the Association in generous quantities far 
beyond that which would normally be expected. 

Dr. Wilson’s interest in camping was, after all, 
but part of a larger interest in children, as manifested 
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in his profes- 
sional career 
and in the oth- 
er types of or- 
ganizations he 
served. He was 
graduated as a 
doctor of medi- 
cine from 
Wayne Univer- 
sity in 1917. His early practice demonstrated an in- 
terest in patients suffering from tuberculosis. From 
1919 to 1925 he served as physician to the Detroit 
Tuberculosis Society and to the Detroit chapter of the 
American Red Cross. His speciality, however, was 
pediatrics. He was attending physician at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Detroit from 1922 until the time of 
his death. From 1925 to 1932 he was director of the 
out-patient department of Children’s Hospital, and 
from 1928 to 1934, director of the Cardiac Clinic in 
the same institution. In 1930 he became an instructor 
in pediatrics in the College of Medicine, which part- 
time position he held until the time of his death. His 
major work was in connection with the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit, where he served for several 
years as director of the Merrill-Palmer Camp, physi- 
cian to the school, and director of the program for 
older children. 

During his professional career he was elected 
secretary of the Executive Committee of the Children’s 
Hospital of Michigan, secretary and president of the 
Detroit Pediatric Society and president of the Michi- 
gan Trudeau Society. He had just been appointed a 
member of the Camping Committee of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. 

Dr. Wilson is survived by his wife and four chil- 


dren. 

The camping movement has lost one of its out- 
standing leaders. His imprint is large on the Ameri- 
can Camping Association, his contribution enduring; 
the work of his hands will live throughout the years. 
His memory will always be an inspiration. His loss 
leaves a vacancy in the ranks of camping stalwarts 
that time cannot hope quickly to fill. 





CHARLES A. WILSON, M.D. 
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Care of Foo 


on Trips 


NE of the new books' on 
camping and one which, 
incidentally, this author 
considers to be among the best, 
closes a sentence with these words, 
“in which no detail was too small for consideration”. 
Another new book? contains this phrase, ‘the dy- 
namic quality of the natural environment’, and in 
later chapters in this booklet considerable space 1s 
given to the subject of wiser and more complete use 
of the unique program facilities inherent in the 
natural surroundings. These two points—that of the 
larger and more colourful objective and that of pay- 
ing heed to the humble details involved in imple- 
menting and effectuating this objective—are precisely 
the reasons why we are going on from the question 
of packing food for trips* to consideration of the care 
and protection of food and equipment to be taken 
on these trips. 





" Charting the Counselor's Course, edited by Dr. Mary L. North- 
way. Page 94. 

* Adventures in Camping, edited by Lillie M. Peck. Page 5. 

* “Packing Food for Trips’, by Barbara Ellen Joy. The Camping 
Magazine, May, 1940. 
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and Equipment 


By 
Barbara Ellen Joy 


Director, The Joy Camps 


The same people who collabo- 
rated in the preparation. of that 
article have helped with this, es- 
pecially Miss Catherine Hammett 
of the Girl Scouts, who enlisted 
the practical help of three of their camp people, 
Mrs. Ruth C. Prouty of Camp Osito in California, 
Mrs. Cass Williams of Camp Hoover, Syracuse, New 
York and Miss Roberta Christie of Minneapolis. Ad- 
ditions to the group are Robert Paul Roth, Canadian 
trip director of Camp Manito-wish of Boulder Junc- 
tion, Wisconsin, Mrs. Mark H. Tibbetts of Duluth 
who has done a great deal of camping in Minnesota 
and Canada, and Capt. Fred C. Mills of the Boy 
Scouts, who contributed the special information about 
use of dry ice and whose knowledge of health and 
safety in camps is both practical and extensive. The 
counselors in our own camps, who have for years 
experimented cheerfully in many aspects of pioneer- 
ing, should receive continuing credit. And the refer- 
ences listed in the attached bibliography have been 
carefully read. 

Before starting on the subject in hand, the author 
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wishes to attempt to make several points. Those of 
us who are serious in making organized camping a 
life-profession know that our one great goal is to 
develop the individual camper through whatever 
activities and interests may best serve each child and 
through affording each child the best in enriching 
experience, both in interests and activities, as well as 
in the broad social experiences afforded by an optimal 
group situation. In our absorption in the social and 
educational phase of our objectives, however, we 
cannot afford to lose sight of the fact that the #/t7mate 
good accumulating on the credit side to each indi- 
vidual will be made up of the many increments which 
grow out of the activities as such. We cannot, there- 
tore, divorce the practices and methods and funda- 
mental skills in activities from the long-range, broad- 
er, and more universal objectives. In activities which 
present special hazards and dangers, especially, 
knowledge and skill on the part of both campers 
and leaders are equally as important as theoretical 
or practical comprehension of the so-called “higher 
values” inherent in the activity. For example, if a 
leader who was well-grounded in academic knowl- 
edge of all the fine values inherent in the overnight 
trip setup and who had a smattering of the practical 
knowledge and skills involved in such an expedition, 
through ignorance allowed his campers to eat con- 
taminated food, the ultimate good resulting to the 
individual campers would be nullified, because of that 
lack of knowledge, not only as far as that one trip was 
concerned, but perhaps as far as the total camp ex- 
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perience was concerned, both present and future. 

So let none of us scorn or belittle attempts made 
here and there to focus attention on methods, skills, 
and desirable practices, even when gone into in 
seemingly great detail. The larger aims and higher 
values in camping are stimulating to both heart and 
mind and hand. But their consummation depends, 
to a greater degree than the academic-minded in our 
ranks sometimes seem to realize on the methods, the 
skills, the practical, grass-roots knowledge that well- 
grounded and reliable leaders must possess and ex- 
ercise patiently, diligently, and alertly, every minute 
of every hour of every day. We must balance our 
theory and our practice. One without the other is 
futile and both warrant equal concern, equal con- 
sideration, and equal importance in any discussion 
of camping. 

The natural environment we all agree possesses 
“dynamic qualities’. But when camping groups en- 
deavor to take full advantage of living for short 
periods completely in the natural environment, it 
also possesses plenty of dynamite. Much of the po- 
tential dynamite attached to real pioneering of this 
sort can be rendered harmless by knowledge of sim- 
ple facts and by the ability to take full advantage of 
various devices and schemes for minimizing discom- 
fort and useless vexations and for eliminating loss 
of supplies and equipment, sickness due to digestive 
upsets, and even actual danger. The subject of care 
and protection of food and equipment on trips has 
been divided as follows: care and protection of food 
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and supplies for temporary occupation of the camp- 
site, at semi-permanent campsites, carrying of food; 
care of equipment; and general precautions and hints. 


CARE OF FooD AT TEMPORARY SITES 


The aim of all refrigeration schemes on trips is to 
keep perishable foods at a maintained temperature 
lower than the surrounding air, particularly for milk, 
butter and meat. Every effort must be made to keep 
these below 50 degrees F. and every known precau- 
tion must be used to avoid possibility of the passing 
along of disease. Only food that is fresh, of good 
quality, unexposed to dust, insects or rodents, and 
purchased from reliable sources should be considered 
in the first place. Methods of cooling and protec- 
tion adaptable to the climate and general situation 
should be understood and privided for before the 
food is taken out by or delivered to the trippers. 


REFRIGERATION AND COOLING 


Some form of partial or total immersion is feasible 
when camping near a brook or stream, spring-hole, 
or lake. If by a lake, the best plan is to dig a shallow 
trench in a shady spot a very short distance away 
from the edge large enough to hold the containers 
of the perishables. Over these may be placed a wet 
burlap bag or a rough screening of branches. The 
underground water seeping into this hole at the lake 
level will be colder than the water at the lake edge 
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proper. However, large cans with tight tops contain- 
ing the food and weighed with rocks may be placed in 
a depression at the edge, but there is always the 
chance that natural washing of waves or those set up 
by passing boats or sudden winds may overturn the 
receptacles with dire results. One such occurrence 
with a happy ending comes in mind. One of our trips 
left a supply of fresh tomatoes in such a situation. 
A wind in the night raised havoc with the containers. 
But the next noon when the campers went to a beach 
a half-mile away from the island campsite for lunch, 
there were the tomatoes, bobbing about or sitting in 
the wet sand. They seemed none the worse for their 
nocturnal jaunt and soon enough took their assigned 
part in the noon menu. But supplies so rudely jolted 
are usually lost or spoiled beyond use. 

Another method of safely anchoring containers in 
a lake as well as in a running stream or spring is to 
make a crude rack by lashing four poles to four 
sharpened posts pounded into the bed of the lake or 
stream, lashing across these other poles to make 
separate squares of the same or varying sizes, into 
which water-tight jars or containers may be set so 
that the water will come up to one-half or two-thirds 
to the tops. This scheme prevents their toppling over. 

Still another method of lake refrigeration is to 
sink the food in the deep water, trying if possible to 
locate an unseen (but easily located thermally) 
spring for the spot of anchorage. If the containers 
are heavy enough to sink by their own weight, it is 
only necessary to attach one end of a rope to them 
and the other end to a buoy. But a more satisfactory 
way is to place all the watertight containers in a bag 
or strong sack, attach the bag to a rope tied in the 
form of a large loop which passes through a smaller 
loop tied into a rock anchor and also through a hole 
in a buoy or float. In this way the bag can be pulled 
down close to the anchor where the water is the 
coldest. 

If a spring is to be utilized, the sinking process 
may be used and the string attached firmly to a tree 
or stone on the bank. A small hole or trench may be 
dug below or beside the spring and fixed up neatly . 
with rocks for the bottom and sides and interlaced 
branches for a cover. An even fancier way is to make 
little rock shelves above the water-line for butter, etc. 
and a deeper place at the side for milk or articles put 
in pots or cans. The same procedures may be used 
effectively at the edges of brooks or running streams. 
If, however, the containers are merely set in depres- 
sions at the sides, heavy rocks should be put on the 
covers. The rock method of anchoring is especially 
effective in this situation. 

Now it often happens that there are no convenient 
lakes or streams, but even so other methods of cool- 
ing are available. The simplest is to dig a hole in the 
ground or a hillside in a shady spot and place in it 
a large cooking kettle with a tight-fitting lid. If wet 
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leaves or a wet burlap bag are placed over and around 
the kettle or container, so much the better. If rocks 
are available, the hole may be lined with them, but 
it is not necessary. A cover of interlaced branches 
should be placed over it and some sort of a signal 
erected, such as a tall stick with a piece of cloth or 
paper fastened in a slit at the top, so that campers 
will not stumble into it. One hot Iowa June the 
author was faced with the problem of keeping a five- 
gallon can of milk overnight in such circumstances. 
A large pit was dug, bags, leaves and grass were wet 
down and placed around the can, the cover of which 
was set ajar, not clamped firmly down on the can. 
Over all this a wet burlap bag was thrown. The re- 
sult was most satisfactory. Another way to meet this 
problem is to make use of the evaporation scheme, to 
be described more fully in the next paragraph. This 
time the hole is dug deep enough to accomodate two 
pails or cans, in the lower of which the food is placed, 
suitably wrapped. The top can is filled with water, 
a burlap bag placed over both, and a heavy rock put 
over the sack where it passes the centre of the top 
can, so as to bring the bag down into the water. 

The more common method of cooling is that of 
evaporation or capillary action, by which the 
water or moisture evaporating from continuously 
dampened material surrounding the food container 
cools the articles placed inside. This method is es- 
pecially successful when the air is dry and a wind 
blowing. It is not of as much benefit in humid, muggy 
or still weather, or in low sections. The simplest 
form in which this method can be used is to place a 
container inside of another partly full of water and 
drape a cloth over the inside dish, with the edges in 
the water at both sides. Kitchen salt dissolved in the 
water will help in the process. Another quick and 
easy way of utilizing this scheme is to place a flat 
square of rectangular board in the bottom of a flour 
or burlap sack, to serve as a shelf to hold the sup- 
plies. The mouth of the sack is then tied with a long 
rope and the sack suspended from a tree in the shade 
and wind. Water splashed now and then against the 
sack will keep it damp. If the rope holding the sack 
is twisted occassionally and then allowed to untwist 
slowly, the motion will increase the rate of evapora- 
tion and cooling. 


Next we come to various kinds of shelved refriger- 
ators, both stationary and collapsible. An orange or 
apple crate makes an ideal cooler of the former type. 
Burlap is tacked over the top, bottom, back and two 
closed sides of the crate in several thicknesses. The 
open side is covered with cheesecloth, tacked at the 
top and one-half way down one side. This piece of 
cloth should be considerably larger than the actual 
width and length of the crate, so that it may lap over 
and be fastened closely to the bottom and sides when 
the box is closed. Tapes may be tied or sewed on 
every two inches or so, or knots may be tied into the 
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material. At these points the netting is fastened to 
bent or small nails driven into the bottom and sides 
opposite the tapes or knots. In the latter case, fasten- 
ings may be of string or rubber bands. A burlap front 
is then fastened to the crate at the top and hung loose- 
ly down over the netting front. Water may be pro- 
vided in two ways, the simplest of which is to suspend 
a tin can or pail with a bail a few inches over the 
top of the box. A small hole punched in the bottom 
of this tin will assure a continuous dropping of the 
water on the material. Another way is to set an open 
flat tin of water directly on top of the suspended box 
and in this place the ends of several strips or wicks of 
burlap which are fixed so as to hang down closely 
over the sides of the box in several places. 

The disadvantage of the orange crate or shelved 
box is that it is non-collapsible and therefore difficult 
to move about as the camping site changes. Therefore 
a more handy device can be made as follows, “A 
collapsible desert cooler may be made from two bak- 
ing tins and some mosquito bar and gunny sack. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Summer Camp Insurance 


Fire Insurance 


to great lengths, and expend large sums of 

money to safeguard the health, well-being and 
lives of the children entrusted to their care. And 
that is as it should be. Yet these same careful and 
efficient camp owners, whose entire planning and 
thinking are in terms of prevention and safety, are 
frequently careless and thoughtless in protecting 
their own investment. Why do I say that? Because 
the insurance files are full of records of leases that 
have crippled or put camp owners completely out of 
business. 

You, owners and operators of children’s summer 
camps, who have such broad and intricate insurance 
problems, why don’t you use the same care in select- 
ing your insurance broker to protect yourself and your 
investment? 

Your selection of a broker is of primary importance. 
Since the broker’s fee or commission is the same no 
matter whom you select, you should have an expert 
look after your interests. An expert insurance broker, 
a specialist on camp insurance, is more than a ‘“‘com- 
mission chaser’. He will not only provide you with 
maximum insurance coverage at the minimum ex- 
penditure, but will also cover you against claims and 
losses that will protect you from worry and possible 
loss of your investment. 

With an expert insurance broker you will have 
nothing to worry about in the event of a fire or an 
accident, and you will not wake up and find yourself 
“holding the bag’’, because of some technical over- 
sight or inexperience on the part of your broker. 

Let us consider what an expert broker, and special- 
ist in camp insurance has to offer you: 

First, he has a long record in the fundamentals of 
geneval insurance, but more particularly in the details 
of camp insurance, and knows the problems of a camp 
owner, having had many years of actual camping 
experience. 

Second, he has facilities for making a survey of 
existing conditions, so that he can handle your cover- 
age, extensions, changes and additions, properly and 
intelligently. 

Third, he is in a position to have a survey made of 
the camp, submit detail lithograph drawings and 
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By 
Norman M. Godnick 


Camp Insurance Consultant 


appraisal made of replacement values as well as a 
rate analysis. 

Fourth, because he specializes in this type of cover- 
age, he has proper company connections with finan- 
cially sound stock companies, hence he knows that the 
original policies are properly written up. But, more 
important, because of these contracts he is in a posi- 
tion to take care of, and adjust fire losses and handle 
accident claims, properly, efficiently and quickly. 

Giving your business to some parent who sends one 
photostats of the buildings and grounds and have an 
or two children to camp, or to some relative who is 
in the insurance business, without in any way con- 
sidering the experience of the broker to advise you 
and to properly cover your needs, 7s a costly practice 
when trouble comes. 

First, I will take up the matter of fire insurance. 
To most of you, this seems a comparatively simple 
proposition. But there is a whole lot more than just 
telling your broker to cover so much on buildings 
and so much on contents. Let me tell you some of the 
things that are necessary to give you complete pro- 
tection. Before the camp is opened, a physical in- 
spection should be made of the entire camp, followed 
up with periodic inspections during the camp season. 
Complete drawings and photostats should be made 
of the entire layout, showing each individual build- 
ing, bungalows, guest quarters, kitchen and dining 
rooms, social hall and so on. Valuations should be 
submitted by competent insurance appraisers, rates 
checked up with local bureaus, and specific charges, 
if any, noted for possible reductions. The contents 
should also be checked. With all this information 
available, the broker is then in a position to take up 
with the owner the making up of a real schedule on 
the proposed policy. 

You are entitled to this type of service. After all, 
you have an investment and you must protect your 
investment. 

Fire insurance indemnifies you for actual cash value 
of the property. Therefore, careful consideration 
should be given as to amount of insurance you should 
carry. Do not overinsure, for then you pay a prem- 
ium on an amount you cannot collect in case of loss. 
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You ask, ‘““What is my property worth? How much 
insurance should I carry?” 

Many camp directors have figures of their build- 
ing costs or a copy of the builder or contractor’s state- 
ment giving the replacement value of the buildings. 
Because of the present period of changing values, the 
contractor's figures may vary considerably with cur- 
rent insurable evaluations. Additions have been 
made, physical improvements have affected the re- 
placement value so that the amount of insurance 
carried at the time of erection was enough then, but 
is insufficient to adequately protect the insured at the 
present date. Insurance should be adjusted to meet 
present conditions. Depreciation is invaluable for 
the correction of the amount of insurance that should 
be carried each year. 

ll give you an actual illustration, from insurance 
companies’ files, that shows the advisability and im- 
portance of physical inspections being made pert- 
odically. In this particular case, a policy covering the 
fire hazard was originally written 8 years ago, and 
each year, on the renewal, the same schedule was 
written. Evidently, no inspections were made during 
this entire period, for the report of the inspector 
showed, that during this 8-year period, a number of 
new bungalows had been constructed, some addi- 
tions were made to the dining room and kitchen, and 
also to the help’s quarters, and a new 22-room guest 
house had been erected. And believe it or not, abso- 
lutely none of these had been covered in the policies 
that were being checked. Youcan imagine how lucky 
the owners were that no fire occurred during that 
time. This is not an isolated case, for in a number 
of other instances, the companies have found the 
same conditions, in a much lesser degree. Now, 
please don’t say to yourself, ‘This can’t happen to 
me.” Your broker is paid, and you are entitled to 
this inspection service, for your protection and infor- 
mation. Just try to look back. How many times has 
your broker visited the camp during the season, and 
if he did come up for some week-end, how many 
times has he checked over the policy schedule with 
the buildings and contents? How many times, if ever, 
has he checked over with you, values, with an ap- 
praisal by a company engineer as a guide. Overin- 
surance, is just as bad and as costly as undercoverage. 

Let me elaborate on this procedure. 


APPRAISALS 


At the time when you have the company engineer 
inspect the camp premises, have him include in his 
appraisals the amount of insurance that should be 
carried on each building. This is the amount the 
company will indemnify you, in case of a total loss. 

This schedule plan is more advantageous than the 
“blanket” form, which insures all the buildings under 
one lump sum. There can be no dispute at the time 
of a loss as to the amount on any one building. It is 
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specifically stated in the company valuation and 
policy. Secondly, it is less expensive, since you are 
charged a schedule rate rather than the highest rate. 
Thirdly, a higher percentage coinsurance clause ap- 
plies under the schedule plan at a lower rate. 


RATES 


With this appraisal, you should have the company 
engineer include a detailed report on rate analysis 
with recommendations for eliminating faults in con- 
struction and equipment. 

There are two types of rates, scheduled or specific, 
and abstract or minimum basic rates. Which rate 
applies to your camp depends upon the rating bureau 
in whose jurisdiction your camp is located. 

Under the minimum (abstract) rates, no credit is 
allowed for fire-preventative appliances or physical 
improvements, as these are minimum tariffs and are 
not subject to rating under the scheduled plan. These 
rates represent average conditions of this class of 
property throughout the area under the rating asso- 
ciation’s jurisdiction, and are based upon experience. 

The scheduled or analytic system of rates start with 
a basic rate. To this, charges are added for defects 
in equipment and construction. For example, pres- 
ence of a metal chimney, lack of open fireplace 
screens, combustible roofing, lack of fire extinguishers 
will increase the rate. Credits are granted for correc- 
tion of these deficiencies, which will recompense you 
in obtaining lower rates for expenses involved. 

At the time you plan to install new heating or 
cooking equipment or construct a new bunk, ask your 
insurance broker or company engineer to make rec- 
ommendations to obtain the lowest possible rate after 
the project is completed. 

Although the rates are determined by an applica- 
tion of a schedule, the final rate depends entirely 
upon the conditions found at the time of inspection 
of the premises*by the rating bureau. Charges are 
added for the lack of care and cleanliness about the 
premises, condition of buildings, and handling of 
gasoline or similar volatile liquids. 

A camp insurance consultant and specialist can 
offer many recommendations for improvement of 
physical property and elimination of fire hazards. 
The more important would include: Have approved 
lighting system, heating arrangement, cooking set-up, 
standard chimneys, non-combustible roofing, screen- 
ing of open fireplaces, clean camp of debris, maintain 
caretaker, organize fire-fighting organization of em- 
ployees, make necessary repairs, install fire fighting 
apparatus, segregation of dining room and kitchen 
and a number of other minor suggestions. 

But most important of all, be sure that the camp 
is placed in the right classification. Unknowingly 
there are many camps classified as summer hotels and 
subject to their high rates. An example from com- 
pany files can best illustrate this point. For fifteen 
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years a certain camp was paying an average of $2.65, 
which is the summer /ote/ schedule rate, when all 
the while they should have been paying $1.25, which 
is the summer canzp rate. 

In addition to proper classification, be sure that the 
most recent rate applies to the schedule. Very often 
a camp is paying high obsolete rates that were set up 
in 1930 or even during an earlier period. 


CONTENTS 

The item covering contents has a very important 
bearing to your costs. To begin with, appraisal 
should be made of the contents of the buildings and 
an inventory made. These appraisals are necessary 
at the time of loss, so that correct valuations and 
inventory of loss will properly indemnify the in- 
sured. 

If written under the usual blanket form covering 
any place in camp, you pay the highest contents rate, 
in accordance with regulations. A considerable sum 
may be saved by the proper storage of most of the 
contents in the lowest rated building or buildings 
during the time the camp is closed. This can be 
arranged by a double summer and winter schedule, 
made up on the policy covering this time. 

To avoid the necessity of changing contents at the 
beginning and end of every camp season and possible 
discrepancy of values, you can use a limited ‘‘blanket”’ 
form. For example, let us assume that the total con- 
tents of your camp is $5,000. The rate on the dining 
room is the highest, in this illustration, $1.50 per 
$100 of insurance, while the highest rate on all the 
other buildings is $1.25. If the value of the kitchen 
and dining room equipment is $1,000, we specifically 
insure $1,000 in the dining room at the $1.50 rate; 
on'the remaining $4,000 contents we write a “blan- 
ket” form covering any amount in any other building 
or buildings up to $4,000 at $1.25. 

Summarizing—the cost under a blanket form for 
$5,000 contents is $75; limited “blanket’’ form 
($1,000 in dining room specifically and $4,000 
blanket in rest of buildings) $65—you experience an 
annual saving of $10. It would not be practical to 
move the kitchen and dining room equipment to a 
lower rated building. Thus, the limited blanket form 
is the more advisable. 


COINSURANCE 

The average insurance policy has an 80-percent 
coinsurance clause. This means that you agree to 
carry insurance up to 80 percent or more of the value 
of the property. 

Should a fire occur and a partial loss be sustained, 
the company will pay the full amount of the loss, 
providing the insured has carried 80 percent of the 
value of the property, limited to the face of the 
policy. If he carries only 60 percent, that is, three- 
fourths of the required percentage, the insurance 
company will pay but three-fourths of the loss. 
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The 80-percent clause was developed to curb un- 
derinsurance. In the case of camp buildings, most of 
them are of wooden construction, perhaps set on con- 
crete blocks. In case of a fire, the building, in all 
probability, would be completely destroyed, and you, 
the camp owner, would have to ‘dig up’ the additional 
sums to replace the damaged building. If a building 
is appraised at $2,500, under an 80-percent clause 
you are required to carry $2,000 insurance. The most 
you can collect is $2,000 and you know that because 
of the building’s construction it will be completely 
destroyed and you would have to draw $500 from 
some other source to replace the building. 

We suggest to our clients that they carry a 100- 
percent coinsurance clause which entitled them in 
most rating jurisdictions to a 10-percent reduction in 
rate. Thus, let us compare the two figures. 


Replacement Value of Building—$2,500 
80% Clause 100% Clause 
$2,000.00 Amt. of Insurance $2,500.00 
$ 1.25 Rate chrgd. $100 $ 1.25 less 10%—$1.125 
$ 25.00 Total Cost $ 28.12 


Immediately you point out ana say, ‘““The 100-per- 
cent clause is more expensive’. That’s true in dollars 
and cents. But for $3.12 you have $500 additional 
insurance which, we already stated, you will have to 
obtain to replace the destroyed building. Therefore, 
it will be cheaper in the long run, since you have 
insurance primarily to indemnify you against actual 
loss sustained. This is particularly true of camp 
property, where, in the event of a fire, the loss usual- 
ly is total. 


PREMIUM FINANCING 


Here’s another saving item: A substantial saving 
on the fire, extended coverage, and use and occu- 
pancy insurance can be made if written on a term 
basis, that is, for a period of 3 to 5 years, but with 
payments made annually. Let me give you an ex- 
ample, based on a yearly premium of $100. Under 
the rules, a 3-year policy of this type can be written 
at two-and-one-half times the annual rate, and a 
5-year policy at four times the annual rate. On a 3- . 
year basis, this could be written for $250 payable 
$100 the first year, $75 the second year, and $75 the 
third year—a saving of 25% gross on each of the 
second and third payments. A maximum interest 
charge of 4% is made on the unpaid balance after the 
fst year, making a total interest charge of $10.13 
and a net saving of $39.87 on each $100 annual 
premium over the three-year period. A slightly larger 
proportionate amount, $67.60, can be saved if the 
policy is written for a 5-year period. Incidentally, 
until a few months ago this rule did not apply in 
Pennsylvania, but this has been changed by the gov- 
erning bureau and it is now available there. Here, 
therefore, we have a simple method of obtaining 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Food and Equipment 
(Continued from page 17) 


Punch a hole for a small rope in each of the corners of the 
pans, tie a knot in the end of four pieces of rope, which are 
about thirty-six inches long, run these through the holes in 
one of the tins, then tie another knot up about eighteen inch- 
es on each rope and slide the other tin upside down through 
the pieces of rope. The top pieces of rope should be brought 
together and tied and may be hung from a tree or triangle 
(tripod). Cover the four sides of the open space between the 
tins with mosquito bar to keep out insects and then cover with 
gunny sack, leaving enough over the top to form wicks, which 
you place in a can of water. ... More shelves may be used by 
simply adding more baking tins and tying knots at the de- 
sired intervals. A similar cooler may be made by using 
wooden shelves or a non-collapsible cooler may be made 
from wood and window screen’’.! Mrs. Prouty suggests that 
the same sort of arrangement may be made by using large 
tin-can tops strung together in the same fashion, all rims 
toward the top, and says that if the top outside tin is cov- 
ered with paraffin, it will hold the water longer. 


SPECIAL CARE OF FRESH MEAT AND FISH 


Unless regular or dry ice is available on trips even in 
temperate climates, fresh meat is safe only for the first meal 
“out”. In any case, the “coolers” mentioned above are never 
to be used for keeping fresh or salted meats, or fresh fish, 
as they keep better when protected from moisture. All such 
foods are best kept by wrapping them in waxed paper, plac- 
ing them in a muslin bag and then within a waterproof or 
heavy canvas bag. When travelling, they should be placed 
in the middle of a bed-roll or pack during the day and 
brought out in the evening air to cool off by hanging in the 
night breeze. Even so, salted meat must be carefully watched 
for the mold which may form. Wiping a ham with vinegar 
removes mold and using ‘‘liquid smoke’ helps to prevent it. 
But a// meats should be kept dry. Special precautions should 
be taken in the matter of using left-overs, especially potatoes 
or foods mixed with potatoes and meat. 

Bacon, either the regular type or the Canadian, salt pork 
and dried beef should always be taken in slabs and cut off 
as needed. Ham, smoked shoulders, and summer sausage 
are the most common meats of this type. When a little 
extra weight makes no difference, tinned meats of various 
types are acceptable. Under this heading comes tinned 
sausage, potted ham, roast and corned beef, meat stews, 
chicken, ‘Spam’, hash and other meat mixtures, and canned 
fish. 

Butter for longer trips should be purchased in one-pound 
tins, which are available from the larger dairy manufacturers. 
However, by using ordinary methods of primitive refrigera- 
tion in temperate climates, butter which is perfectly fresh 
when packed in air-tight glass or tin containers will keep 
palatable for three weeks. If a longer period is involved, it 
may be mixed with four times the normal amount of salt 
and packed as above. The salt is then washed out with plain 
water just before eating. 

Fresh fish will spoil from exposure to sun and moisture. 
Fish that have begun to soften are dangerous. Mr. Kephart 
says, “To keep fish that must be carried some distance; in 
hot weather: clean them as soon as you can after they are 
caught, and wipe them dry. Then rub a little salt along their 
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Your Fixt Mixes are 


against baking failures 





@® We guarantee ALL Fixt Mixes against 
any baking failures whatsoever, not caused 
by oven defects. They must be satisfactory 
or we refund the purchase price. Why? Be- 
cause we know Fixt Mixes can’t go wrong! 
They’re made of the finest ingredients 
throughout, under strict laboratory control, 
then “bake-shop” tested under service con- 
ditions. Use them on your menu at OUR risk. 


minate wasted? 
26 cup cakes: 


booklet of "16 


Send for " t 
Fixt Reciptes 


Consult your local jobber 
or write Lew Wall direct 
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Whole Wheat Chocolate Pudding 
Buckwheat Griddle Cake 
Supreme Chocolate Pudding 
Egg Griddle Cake 
Handy Doughnut 


Wattle White Fuj Icing 
Biscuit Pie Crust 
Brownie Bran Muffin 
Cookie Corn Muffin 
Devils Food Ginger Cake 
Spice Cake White Cake 


Yellow Cake Chocolate Fuj Icing 


1170 BROADWAY - NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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backbones, but nowhere else, for salt draws the juices. Do 
not pile them touching each other, but between layers of 
paper, cheesecloth, basswood leaves, or ferns. If you are 
to pack fish in ice, the best way is to have with you some 
parchment paper to keep them from direct contact with the 
ice. Everybody ought to know that when fish get wet from 
ice the best of their flavour is stolen. For the same reason 
it is bad practice to carry fish in damp moss or grass. Keep 
them dry, whether you have ice or not’.} 

Camp Craft For Girl Guides, with its good English flavour, 
is well worth reading. For storing meat in a semi-perma- 
nent camp, they recommend ‘a muslin bag, stretched out 
by a wooden hoop, with a hook at the top on which to hang 
the meat and a plate at the bottom to catch the drips’? A 
picture of this contraption may be found also in Woodland 
Cookery, page 7. 

(To be continued) 


' Adventuring for Senior Scouts, page 470. 
* Camping and Woodcraft, Vol. 1 (2 vols. in 1 edition), page 287 








MONEY-SAVING IDEAS 


By 
DAVID S. KEISER 





Contribute your money-saving experiences — this 
column will appear often in THE CAMPING MAGA- 
ZINE. Send your contributions to David S. Keiser, Camp 
Lenape, 7733 Mill Road, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. There are two types of Social Security, 
namely, (a) Old Age, and (b) Unemployment. It appears 
that all camps must pay the first kind but the second must 
be paid only by some camps depending on the employment 
characteristics of the camp and the make-up of the law in 
that particular state. (Old Age Social Security regulations 
are uniform throughout the country. On the contrary, each 
state has its own regulations for Unemployment Social Se- 
curity. Item 5 in this column last month applies directly to 
the law as regulated by the State of Pennsylvania.) 


In Pennsylvania if a camp employs any person or persons 
—even a lone caretaker to look the camp over now and then 
—for as much as twenty different weeks, or parts thereof, 
that camp must pay Unemployment taxes on each and every 
employee, i.e., a percentage on the entire payroll of the camp. 
This tax amounts to several hundred dollars for some camps. 


Contributed to this column is someone’s understanding 
that the ownership of a pair of large camps is lodged in 
(let’s say) the John Doe Corporation. The corporation in 
turn rents the two camps to the Mr. and Mrs. John Doe 
Partnership. In consideration of the rental paid the Corpo- 
ration not only rents the camps to Mr. and Mrs. Doe, but 
also obligates itself to assist in enrolling some boy and girl 
campers. Yes, the Corporation pays Unemployment Taxes on 
the four or five caretakers, representatives, etc., employed 
the year round, but the partnership does not have to pay 
Unemployment Taxes on the hundred or so counselors et al 
employed throughout the summer. 

Corporations and partnerships are separate entities, this 
column understands (after a discussion with Social Security 
authorities) and the above arrangement seems all right. 
However for a partnership to rent to an individual as in 
the case of Mr. and Mrs. Doe renting a camp to Mr. Doe— 
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that would undoubtedly be considered as fraudulent, as in 
part Mr. Doe is renting to himself. 


OFFICE. One director carbon-copies his answering let- 
ters onto the back of the original letter, thus not only saving 
“seconds” paper and (what really counts) filing space in 
his filing cabinet, but also saves time in searching for the 
reply to any given letter. 

Gas. Some big camps report an economy effected in 
having one’s own gas tank. Others state it isn’t worth the 
bother. 


STAFF. This columnist can save some Girl Camp the cost 
and trouble of locating an Indian counselor, as upon sign- 
ing up an Indian counselor he obligated himself to place his 
sister in some girl's camp. Age 20. 50% Cherokee; 50% 
white (but 100% Indian in appearance). Attractive. Hard- 
working and conscientious. A-1 student in her (Phila- 
delphia) High School. Protestant, and prefers Christian 
camp. She is starting upon a lecturing career. 

PosTAL. Catalog envelopes should always bear the 
legend, ‘‘Return Postage Guaranteed”. Catalogs so marked 
are returned for the cost of the original postage. Catalogs 
not so marked will only be returned (if missent) upon 
your forwarding the required postage. Forwarding postage 
amounts to three cents in addition. It has been pointed out 
that some 25-year-old camps have never discovered the ad- 
vantage of ‘‘Return Postage Guaranteed”. 


PosTAL. Some camps (and postoffices) do not know that 
for catalogs of 24 pages or more, there is a special rate of 
one (1) cent each for each two ounces. Ordinary printed 
matter is 114 cents per two ounces, but 24 page camp book- 
lets are not “‘ordinary printed matter’. 





IT IS A 
MATTER OF 
INTELLIGENCE 


Redbook Magazine's editorial approach is to 
people who have intelligence and taste and who 
have the means and desire to give their children 
the advantages of summer camp training. 


Our readers have confidence in the camps ad- 
vertising in Redbook because they know of the 
years in which we have studied and visited these 
camps. 


Ask the Camp Directors Who Know Redbook! 
For Information re: Rates, Service, Etc. 
(Mention the Camping Magazine) 

Address 


ETHEL F. BEBB, Director 


Redbook Magazine Camp Departmen 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Murray Hill 6-4600 230 Park Avenue 
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No list of camping necessities is complete 
without the item of chlorination equipment 
—to provide protection for your campers 
against the dangers of water borne disease. 
And such an important factor in successful 
camp operation requires the best. 

The sight glass in W&T Hypochlorinators 
is not of first importance in itself—it simply 
indicates satisfactory operation of the unit. 
But—it is the only sight glass made in one 
compact piece . . . and so, a symbol of the 
extra attention given by W&T to details 
.. . to assure W&T superiority. 


can give you these three features: the bal- 
anced diaphragm principle (saving money in 
operation); the silver life-line (fine silver is 
the only metal that comes in contact with 
the sterilizing solution from the strainer all 
the way through to the connection in the 
main); and easy adjustment while operating 
(no stopping and starting to change or adjust 
belts or pulleys). 

Make immediate investigation of W&T 
equipment your first must of the new season. 
It’s a grand satisfaction to know your camp- 
ers are assured protection by the best— 
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That’s why only W&T Hypochlorinators 
“The Only Safe Water is a Sterilized Water’’ 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine and Ammonia Control Apparatus 


Newark, New Jersey 


Branches in Principal Cities  ©-7 


W&T Hypochlorinators! 
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Camp Archery Association 
1940 Report 


Many letters have been written to 
us requesting complete information 
about the Camp Archery Association. 
In each and every case we have en- 
deavored faithfully to answer those 
specific questions asked, as well as to 
give a broad and general outline of 
the Association’s accomplishments. 

We are happy to have available, 
now, additional information for the 
many organizations who have expressed 
interest in the workings of our Asso- 
ciation. This information will be of 
interest to most camp directors, for it 
represents a compilation of experiences 
—both ours and yours. It is of par- 
ticular importance because it evaluates 
the Camp Archery Association in terms 
of what its members have gained 
through participation in its program. 

Founded in 1938, the Camp Archery 
Association grew rapidly to such an 
extent that during the season of 1940 
it had an enrollment of 242 camps, 
representing more than 18,000 indi- 
vidual participants, in 34 states. This 
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membership was an increase from the 
101 organizations the previous year, 
representing 6,000 individual archers. 
During the past season 2 National mail 
tournaments and 16 Sectional tourna- 
ments were held as compared to 5 mail 
tournaments held in 1939. 

Records show that in each season of 
its existence, more boys and girls took 
part in the Association’s activities in 
the second half of the season than in 
the first, and that the majority of the 
campers who participated in the pro- 
gram once, returned to the Archery 
Range a second time to improve upon 
their previous efforts. 

From the growth of interest in 
Archery during the summer, we esti- 
mated that most campers who became 
interested in the Association’s program 
later influenced some of their fellow 
campers to visit the range with them. 
This was borne out by the letters we re- 
ceived from the camp directors who 
wrote to us at the close of the season. 
Most interesting to us was the enthu- 
siastic interest displayed by the directors 
themselves. They criticized us freely, 
but in a most friendly and encouraging 
manner. Their main complaint was 


that while the older campers were able 
to improve upon their own records, 
many of the younger campers were 
unable to make the required minimum 
score and thus became discouraged. 
We were asked to set lower minimum 
standards so that the entire camp 
organization could participate in the 
program. This we have done, and this 
season added two new classifications for 
the beginning archers—the Junior 
Yoeman and Yoeman classes. 

Many directors wrote to us that they 
had joined the Association purely as an 
experiment, and were thoroughly 
amazed by the vital interest in archery 
that it awakened in the campers. Several 
directors mentioned that impetus was 
added to the program by the knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm of the counsellor 
in charge of archery. They pointed out 
that where the counsellor was quali- 
fied to teach archery as the real sport 
that it is and was enthusiastic about the 
sport, the campers responded accord- 
ingly. Upon learning to appreciate 
what they were doing, the campers 
improved their skills as measured by the 
progressive C.A.A. tests. In that way, 
the awards that they earned took on a 
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real meaning and allowed them to take 
genuine pride in their individual 
achievements. 

One director mentioned that it had 
been against the general principle of 
his camp to offer any prizes or awards, 
but that he found these nationally 
recognized diplomas and pins, which 
gave every camper an opportunity to 
develop himself as far as he himself 
wished, and to get recognition for his 
individual achievement, a distinct asset. 
He wrote to us that, “I like having my 
campers enthusiastic about what they 
do. I couldn’t deny them the privilege 
of bringing a diploma home, because I 
think that diploma meant much more to 
them than just an ordinary award. It 
meant that they had worked hard to 
improve themselves, and to become 
proficient in a worthwhile sport. Thank 
you for your wholehearted cooperation.” 


We have also been interested in re- 
ceiving many letters, during the winter 
season, from individual boys and girls 
who took part in the Camp Archery 
Association’s program at summer 
camps and wished information about 
continuing it during the rest of the 
year. 

The Camp Archery Association’s ob- 
jective is to assist camps in formulating 
an archery program which will en- 
courage and promote the campers’ in- 
terest and progress in the sport of 
archery, and to make that program be- 
come an important and integral part of 
daily camp life. To achieve that, the 
Association 


1. Provided qualified archery instruc- 
tors as camp counselors through a 
teachers’ training course. 

2. Sets nationally recognized stan- 
dard scores at standard distances, 
with diplomas and awards given 
to camp archers who attain those 
standards. 

3. Holds mail tournaments, sectional 
and national, designating the 
junior and senior team and indi- 
vidual championships. 

4. Coordinates archery interests, and 
disseminates archery news and re- 
ports of progressive develop- 
ments. 

5. Publishes camp archery reports in 
a monthly periodical, stimulating 
the exchange of ideas and assist- 
ing in solving camp archery prob- 
lems. 

With the fulfillment of the Camp 

Archery Association's purposes, a 
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groundwork in camp archery organi- 
zation has been laid that carries over 
from year to year, and renders a ser- 
vice that develops more enthusiastic 
campers and better archers. 

The Camp Archery Association is an 
afhliated member of The American 
Camping Association and the National 
Archery Association. 

Personal attention will be given 
gladly to all individual camp archery 
problems. For further information, 
kindly address: Camp Archery Associa- 
tion, F. D. Stern, Secretary, 152 East 
22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


John Sexton & Co. 
Opens New Plant 


John Sexton & Co., Manufacturing 
Wholesale Grocers of Chicago and 
Brooklyn, opened on January 2, 1941, a 
distributing plant at Houston and Elm 
Sts., in Dallas, Texas, incorporating all 
the facilities necessary to render a com- 
plete service to camps in the Southwest. 

John Sexton & Co. controls a large 
portion of the merchandise it sells 
annually, through the importation of 
foods from all the producing countries 
in the world. It manufactures a vast 
assortment of preserves, jellies, mince 
meat, gelatin dessert powder, salad 
dressings, pickles and relishes in the 
Sexton Sunshine Kitchens. 

The company is the foremost dis- 
tributor in America of No. 10 canned 
foods and handles a complete variety in 
this popular sized container, adapted to 
the needs of all its patrons. Included 
in this line is the largest assortment 
offered, in No. 10 tins, of fruit and 
vegetable juices. 

The company is an important dis- 
tributor of paper goods. It offers an 
unusual selection of napkins, doilies, 
paper cups, and similar articles. Soaps, 
cleaners, detergents, too, form an im- 
portant part of the Sexton line. 

The streamlined operation which has 
been developed to furnish quality mer- 
chandise in suitable and economical 
containers for those who feed many 
people each day, provides for daily 
delivery service in the two largest 
American cities, and shipment of all 
orders within twenty-four hours of re- 
ceipt. 

According to Mr. Sherman J. Sexton, 
president of the company, the success 
of the company has been built on the 
good will of its many friends. He be- 
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lieves that the extension of its ser- 
vice into the Dallas market will enable 
the company to give the same fast 
economical service in that area that the 
company is currently offering to the 
camps in the New York and Chicago 


areas. 





Youth Speaks for Itself 


Youth will speak for itself, telling 
the story of its own achievements, in 
a series of radio programs to be created 
by youth and presented nationally early 
next spring by the American Youth 
Commission. 

The series, “Youth Speaks for It- 
self,” will consist of six recorded pro- 
grams selected through a nation-wide 
competition among school and college 
radio workshops and classes and non- 
professional radio groups of youth 
agencies. The programs will be built 
about subjects conducted by and for 
youth. Each participating group will 
also prepare a written report about the 
project it selects. 

The American Youth Commission is 
acting as a clearing house between 
youth projects and radio workshops. 





Camp Wigwam Celebrates 30th 


Anniversary 


Camp Wigwam at Harrison, Maine, 
celebrated its 30th anniversary last 
summer. Throughout all these years 
this camp has been an outstanding in- 
fluence in the lives of countless camp- 
ers who have attended it, under the 
directorship of Arnold M. Lehman and 
Abraham Mandelstam. One of the high 
points of the anniversary celebration 
was the dedication of a tablet in mem- 
ory of Leopold Godowsky, the noted 
composer and pianist. 





Health Bulletin 


The “Health Bulletin for Teachers’ 
is a monthly periodical designed to fur- 
nish authentic up-to-date information 
regarding the discovery and the appli- 
cation of various scientific principles 
which have a distinct bearing upon the 
advancement of health. Although ad- 
dressed to high school science teachers, 
the names of school administrators, 
teachers, and others identified with 
educational programs will be placed, 
upon request, on the mailing list to re- 
ceive the bulletin each month through- 
out the school year. Without charge. 
Address: Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 
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New England Round Table 


At the first meeting of the Round 
Table Discussions of New England 
camp directors, Col. Alcott F. Elwell, 
of Mowsglis, was elected presiding ofh- 
cer for the coming year, and Irving L. 
Vaughan, of Wyanoke, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. This group is start- 
ing its fifteenth year of meetings and 
during that time over fifty camps have 
been represented. The group centered 
its discussion on the fundamentals of 
camping. We are grateful to Mr. Reid 
O. Besserer for keeping us informed of 
the activities of this excellent group. 





The Private Camp 


(Continued from page 9) 


tinuing through the second month. 

The matter of promoting the summer 
camp is merely supplementing the per- 
sonal work of the camp director and his 
or her associates by presenting the ad- 
vantages of the individual camp to the 
greatest possible number of prospects 
in the most effective way. When the 


camp director calls on a prospect he 


or she is quite careful to appear to the 
best possible advantage. When the 
merits of the camp are presented to 
the prospect they are described as 
graphically and as effectively as possi- 
ble. The presentation through the 
printed word must follow the same 
principles. 





Organization Camp 
(Continued from page 11) 


compiled by such groups, and taken 
to meetings to illustrate their talks. 
Sometimes questionnaires at the end of 
camp, or in the spring sent to mem- 
bers of the organization, may bring sur- 
prising results in information output 
and intake. 

Camp folders, of course, are de- 
signed to tell the story of camp. It is 
hard to present the story in a way to 
interest boys and girls avd parents, but 
many camps do. An effective arrange- 
ment may be to have the first part of 
the folder a letter addressed to the 
prospective camper, with an additional 
section called, ‘“Tell Mother and Dad,” 
or something similar. One such folder 
sted health precautions, food items, 
lists of equipment under the heading, 
~Your Mother will be interested in 
‘his page” and the financial arrange- 
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ments, directions for driving to the 
camp, etc., under, “This Page for Your 
Father.” The use of informal sketches 
to enliven the printing and catch the 
would-be camper’s eye is too well 
known to need stress, but needs to be 
included in a list of media. Remember 
that rules and regulations never lured 
a boy or girl to camp, and remember, 
too, that would-be campers do need to 
be sold the idea. 

Many organizations have facilities 
that are near enough to town to be 
used for week-end or day trips; this in 
itself is excellent promotion, since it 
introduces the camp site and camping 
to campers, and often to their parents 
as well. 

To reach the parents, one camp 
used an intriguing letter written by a 
mother to other mothers. Sometimes 
the mothers of former campers act as a 
community committee to answer ques- 
tions raised by the parents of prospec- 
tive campers. This has proved a most 
reassuring way of smoothing out ques- 
tions, for a mother feels real confidence 
in the opinion of another mother. 

A fashion show to tell of the equip- 
ment a girl would need for camp was 
part of a meeting of mothers of camp- 
ers-to-be in one town. In another, the 
camp committee planned fourteen teas 
in as many neighborhoods to which 
mothers were invited. The invitations 
were so interesting that three hundred 
mothers attended! Some camps success- 
fully use a mimeographed letter with 
the answers to questions most asked 
by parents. And organizations which 
have been distributing camp folders 
through their members may find that 
mailing it is a safer, surer way of see- 
ing that it reaches the right person. 


To reach the community some camps 
put on well-planned radio programs. 
Others help outsiders to see the camp 
by holding open house before the sea- 
son opens. Sometimes the open house 
is for local-service clubs, sometimes 
for parents and friends. Some local 
organizations reach communities that 
are known to have no camp by send- 
ing postcards telling of the poss:bili- 
ties of vacancies in a neighborhood 
camp. And sometimes the public li- 
brary will display camp folders and 
keep a supply available. 


To reach the group leaders a special 
letter is often very helpful. It’s a good 
idea to have the letter not only describe 
plans for camp but ask for suggestions. 
A follow-up letter, asking what camp 


has done or could do better is also 
helpful. A special camp for group 
leaders or a special tent for them to 
use at times during the sessions also 
helps leaders to feel that this is ther 
camp whenever they can drop in. 

If an organization offers several 
types of camping it is sometimes help- 
ful to list them all in one folder. Sev- 
eral places report that this is more 
economical, reaches more campers, and 
present a complete camping picture. A 
folder of this type helps every pros- 
pective member-camper to feel that all 
camps are planned for him, and it im- 
presses people outside the organiza- 
tion with the completeness of camp- 
ing activities offered. It may be the 
means of having campers try the day 
camp as well as the long term camp. 

The campers—the parents—the lead- 
ers—the community! They all enter 
into the picture; each needs a differ- 
ent approach, with each many media 
may be used, but when they are all 
reached effectively there are waiting 
lists for each camp session. 





National Defense 


(Continued from page 5) 


of these boys. In six days they had 
grown noticeably in the stature of a 
matured boyhood. They were tender- 
feet no longer. They had won their 
spurs in the battle with the elements, 
had kept well (not even a cold resul- 
ted), and had found joy while endur- 
ing hardship. 

Hardship, however, is a relative term 
and is found in the language of those 
who think in terms of comforts of 
civilized society. True pioneers in 
every field, whether a Boone blazing 
new trails and establishing homesteads 
in an unsettled country, or a Columbus 
discovering a new continent, or a 
Byrd adding to our knowledge of the 
Polar regions, or a Pasteur heroically 
saving the lives of thousands through 
new discoveries in medical science, 
never talk of hardships; nor do self- 
reliant boys and girls trained to forget 
self in service for others. 

While physical fitness is essential 
for those participating in National 
Defense, yet it is not the primary es- 
sential, especially for noncombatants. 
Resourcefulness, self-reliance, skill in 
craftsmanship, knowledge of first-aid 
and the laws of health, and a spirit un- 
daunted in the face of difficulties are 
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qualities more essential for noncom- 
batants in time of war. The woodcraft 
type of summer camp offers unique and 
unexcelled opportunities for the train- 
ing and instruction calculated to pro- 
duce the qualities mentioned above. 
Long canoe trips requiring three or 
more nights in the open, long horse- 
back trips with nights on the trail, as 
well as woodcraft expeditions into the 
wilderness, supplement the in-camp pro- 
gram with the kind of training needed, 
provided the campers, whether boys or 
girls, do the fire building, cooking, 
and cleaning up incident to such trips. 
If hired guides and cooks are taken 
along, such trips are robbed of their 
greatest value to boys and girls. 

American life for two generations 
has been too soft, too easy, too effete. 
Wealth and parental pampering are of- 
ten great handicaps for the young man 
who in life or in war must stand alone 
on his own two feet and exhibit a 
self-reliant, independent manhood. 
Without enough such men any country 
is subject to a dictatorship. France is 
a tragic example of how easily an effete 
civilization can be overpowered. One 
of the most short-sighted points of view 
ever to control the attitude of parents 
toward child is expressed in the state- 
ment of a father who said, “I had it 
hard when I was growing up and I am 
going to see to it that my children have 
an easier life.” Parents in their effort 
to take the hardships out of life for 
their children have deprived their chil- 
dren of the struggle, the chores, the 
work and the responsibility that are 
essential for developing physical and 
moral stamina, self-reliance, indepen- 
dence of action and thought. One gen- 
eration of American men and women 
who have lost their self-reliance and 
love of independence of action and 
thought would threaten the very foun- 
dations of American life and free gov- 
ernment, and make us subject to the 
ruthless power of a dictator. No 
Saviour of mankind has ever promised 
man life without struggle and hard- 
ship. There are crosses and crowns of 
thorns as well as Mounts of Trans- 
figuration, and the boy or girl who is 
lead to believe that life, at least for 
him or her, will be a flowery bed of 
roses only awaits a painful disillu- 
sionment. 


Of course, children today should not 
have as hard a time as most children 
had prior to 1900, nor as hard a time 
as many children have even today. The 
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desire of parents to shield their chil- 
dren from hardship and suffering is 
highly commendable, but the effort to 
make life easier, and the manner in 
which children are endulged today, 
portrays a mistaken idea on the part of 
many parents as to what is best for the 
child. Silly indulgence in material 
things and the lack of sound training 
in manners and morals are found in 
the homes of both the wealthy and the 
poor. The inability of many homes, 
under modern conditions of living, to 
develop self-reliance, resourcefulness, 
practical skills and a willingness to 
work creates a great demand for the 
summer camp where this training may 
be carried on more effectively. 

But our chief concern at the moment 
is to what extent the summer camp can 
prepare children for the demands of 
modern war. I know from personal 
observation that the men in my regi- 
ment during World War I, who had 
been trained in the woodcraft type of 
summer camp made much better sol- 
diers than the men who had not 
attended such camps during their boy- 
hood. On the long marches these men 
knew how to care for their feet, how 
to adjust their packs, how to cook, how 
to administer first-aid, how to select a 
suitable place to sleep in the woods, 
fields or barns, how to fix their bedding 
so as to sleep with the greatest warmth 
and comfort possible in such places. 


While the organized summer camps 
of America have the finest possible op- 
portunity to make a significant contri- 
bution to National Defense through 
camping, yet the kind of training re- 
ceived and the kind of life lived in 
some American camps will not meet 
the demands of a wartime program for 
even the civilian population. One 
prominent business man who has suc- 
ceeded against great odds remarked 
recently, in speaking of a certain camp, 
“They take boys up there to wet nurse 
them and spoil them for any kind of 
real work. There boys are waited on, 
pampered, amused and entertained un- 
til they are just about as soft and 
spineless as a jelly-fish. What our boys 
and girls need to-day is some real work 
to mix with their pleasure, and chores 
such as I had as a boy on the farm that 
grow out of the necessities of daily 
living. To have a fire, I had to cut 
wood. To have milk, I had to feed 
and milk a cow. Electric push buttons 
and thermostats, telephones and auto- 
mobiles make boys and girls of today 


soft. We boys on the farm didn’t lack 
for body-building exercise, nor adven- 
ture either. Compare a coon hunt in 
the fresh, exhilarating air of a frosty, 
November moonlight night with a 
jitter-bug dance in a_ smoke-filled, 
stuffy dance hall. The summer camp 
should be both a physical and a moral 
equivalent for the farm. Only such a 
camp can have my son and daughter.” 
This father and business man wanted a 
camp that could prepare his boy and 
girl for life in the broadest sense. Then 
he knew they would be prepared for 
war or anything else that might come. 


A life without effort, without some 
struggle has no depth, no real satis- 
faction. The summer camp offers a 
rare opportunity to reproduce actual 
life situations which call for endurance, 
perserverance, fortitude, initiative, even 
self-denial. Camp life can offer situ- 
ations where work, even manual labor, 
is a necessity; and is accepted willing- 
ly by the campers; where ignorance of 
nature and natural law results in in- 
convenience and perhaps suffering; 
where knowledge of how to secure or 
to provide the elemental necessities of 
shelter, fire, food and water is necessary 
for one’s comfort and health, and un- 
der the most difficult circumstances, 
for one’s very existence. 


In spite of instructions from some 
over-solicitous mothers about how their 
children’s finicky appetites and idio- 
syncrasies must be nursed and _in- 
dulged, let’s make our camp life an 


epitome of Real Life, which is the life 


of lights and shadows, comforts and 
hardships, work and play, tears and 
laughter, joy and sorrow, give and 
take. A child should learn the give 
and take of life while young. The 
give and take of life is essentially dem- 
ocratic in its meaning and in its impli- 
cations. The give and take of life 
involves compromise; so does the dem- 
ocratic way of life. The give and take 
of life implies equality of privilege 
and opportunity; so does democracy. 
The give and take of life implies a 
sense of brotherhood; so does democ- 
racy. When our boys and girls in 
camps learn to give and take, they 
practice one important element of the 
democratic way of living. Such an ex- 
perience will make them more deter- 
mined and more able to defend the 
democratic way of life. And that is 
what our National Defense program is 
to defend. 
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Leader and the Group 


(Continued from page 7) 


with whom we have to deal still enjoy 
it to a large degree. They know so 
many stunts, find so many new tricks 
to attain their ends. We grown-ups 
with our few rigid answers are no match 
for them. A leader must deliberately 
train his ingenuity, invent new ap- 
proaches, become flexible and original 
if he wants to impress children—if he 
only wants to live with them. Creative 
imagination provides the dynamic 
touch which a good leader needs. 


It is possible to train ‘Creative Im- 
agination’’ by a rather simple process: 
if we are confronted with a child who 
disturbs or does not conform, we can 
imagine what that child expects us to 
do and try to do just the opposite. This 
offers a marvelous opportunity for 
sharpening imagination. Every situa- 
tion permits several unexpected an- 
swers; each of them will be original, 
new, fascinating. Not all of them will 
lead to a constructive solution, but 
each answer which takes the child by 
surprise provides opportunities for es- 
tablishing a new and better relationship 
with the child, and stops the warfare 
which preceded. No method is effec- 
tive under all circumstances. The 
leader has to experiment again and 
again even at the risk of some failure 
until finally his indispensable influence 


over a child or a group is firmly es- 
tablished. 


One method of gaining control over 
the whole group as well as over the 
individuals composing it is by holding 
group-discussions. It takes special 
training to make such discussions 
effective and powerful. Every remark 
which is commonplace, every word 


- which does not reveal something new 


to the children, or, even worse, every 
“talking down”’ to them is not only use- 
less but disturbs the relationship be- 
tween leader and group. Proper psy- 
chological training, on the other hand, 
enables the leader to make children 
understand their own behavior which 
is the most forceful method of chang- 
ing it. Through groun-discussions the 
croup really can become a resourceful 
‘nit of mutual help and assistance. 
roperly induced, the children are 


tae ow 


cager to present their own problems 


‘id to find adequate solutions by 
‘emselves. 


The value of group-discussions in 
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camp life cannot be overemphasized. 
There is no other way to bring groups 
or a whole community to voluntary 
acceptance of rules and needs. The 
group, however, which most requires 
group-discussion is composed of the 
leaders themselves. I cannot imagine 
any camp functioning adequately and 
offering children organized group life 
without regular staff meetings providing 
actual group-discussions. If the staff 
meetings deal only with technical 
questions, schedules, or problems of 
routine, they are insufficient. The sin- 
gle leader needs this feeling of being 
a part of the whole and the staff is the 
natural group in which he should be- 
long. The camp director or any person 
so delegated must assume the function 
of the leader among the counselors and 
leaders. 

This group has to help every member 
in solving his personal difficulties and 
problems. Each leader needs this help, 
this continuous assistance in maintain- 
ing his own courage and his friendly 
relationship to his children as well as 
to his co-workers. Only group-discus- 
sion can provide coordination between 
the single leaders regarding a general 
policy and a similar educational ap- 
proach toward certain children. All 
problems which camp raises have to be 
discussed together. Psychiatric help, if 
available, could be a distinct advantage 
in solving problems which need per- 
haps special understanding. 

We have to realize that all the par- 
ticipants in camp are somewhat simil- 
lar, although they have different func- 
tions. The problems of leaders are not 
much different from the problems of 
the children and even the camp director 
is only a human being. As much as 
the latter has to feel one with his 
leaders, helping them and being helped 
by them, so the single leader or coun- 
selor must feel one with his children, 
being the intermediary between his 


- group and the whole. 


The whole, being a camp, is funda- 
mentally different from other agencies 
doing group work. Here children and 
leaders are not together for only a few 
hours. They actually live together. Any 
living community automatically exerts 
a deep effect on everyone participating 
in it—children and leaders alike. A 
camp can bring to reality a higher idea 
of living together, if the leader is the 
standard-bearer of such an ideal. The 
time spent in a camp, therefore, 
should be purposefully planned as an 









LEATHERCRAFI 


A COMPLETE line of leathers, tools, ac- 
cessories, patterns, instructions etc. Guar- 
anteed quality—lowest prices. New white 
moccasin Kits—ideal for boys and girls. 
Write today for free 84-page 
Catalog No. CM 
OSBORN BROS. 


223 Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 

















TYPEWRITERS, DUPLICATORS. AD- 
DRESSOGRAPH, Folders, Sealers, Add- 
ing Machines. Write for free bargain 
list. Pruitt, 198 Pruitt Bldg., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—A WELL ESTABLISHED 
CAMP FOR GIRLS IN VERMONT. Hill 
Camp overlooking a beautiful Lake. 
Fine equipment for 80 campers, 100 
acres of land, 28 buildings, canoes, 
sailboats. Selling on account of health. 
Address: Camping, 93 Ford Street, 
Brockton, Massachusetts. 








WANTED: Position as director or asso- 
ciate director with broad responsibility 
in boys’ camp. Thirteen seasons as 
counselor, business manager, program 
director, and director in large mid- 
western camp. Specialization: piano, 
song-leading, social program. Married. 
Location unrestricted. References. Box 
145, The Camping Magazine, 330 S. 
State St.. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


YOUNG WOMAN, junior in large Eastern 
college, wishes to counsel arts and 
crafts. Can edit camp newspaper, also 
assist with scene design construction, 
costumes, lighting and make-up and 
direct pageants. Write Box 141, The 
Camping Magazine, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 








apprenticeship in human cooperation 
for the leader. Here he can train ap- 
proaches and techniques which scarcely 
any college can teach. Here he can 
learn mutual understanding and assis- 
tance. Here he can experience on his 
own person as well as on the children 
the tremendous influence of a group 
which is planfully organized to fulfill 
the deepest human needs: being ac- 
cepted despite all faults and shortcom- 
ings, belonging to a real community. 


Pictorial Booklet 


(Continued from page 12) 
graphic technique, but who, by ex- 
perience, know what will and what 
will not make a good picture. It should 
be remembered too that all good pic- 
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tures do not reproduce well when 
submitted to the requirements of 
printing. These things the trained pro- 
fessional knows. It is not intended to 
say that good amateur photographs 
may not be used. Sometimes these are 
the best in the book. But the really 
good ones, ones that print well, are 
not frequently had. 

With pictures selected, they must be 
placed in some fashion in the book or 
folder. The ability to arrange this 
properly in juxtaposition with the copy, 
that is, the /ayout, is a technique in it- 
self and one not possessed by all print- 
ers. The best pictures ever taken for 
a camp publication are of no avail 
unless their arrangement or layout in 
the publication is properly done. Many 
well-conceived - booklets have been 
spoiled by a hodge-podge layout that 
was little more than a jumble. 

Pictures should have captions. These 
are not essential but are of great help. 
They should, however, be apt, brief, 
and stimulating to the imagination. A 
good thing to remember when writing 
captions for pictures is that the real 
message is in the picture, and that no 
amount of cleverness or poetry can 
make the picture better. 

It is generally considered a safe rule 
in camp publication preparation that 
the printed matter be confined to that 
which cannot be expressed in photo- 
graphs. To give a vivid picture illus- 
trating the action of a camp sport, and 
then to write in a long story of how 
the game is played is a common fault. 
Excess wordage often makes the book- 
let or folder tiresome and ineffectual ; 
certainly it takes space which might be 
used to better advantage in pictorial 
suggestion of better things. 

The printing, which often unfor- 
tunately includes arrangements for 
lithography, is also an important con- 
cern. The printer should be selected 
with care, even though his work be 
just the printing. Certainly his choice 
should be given more thought if his 
task includes layout, lithography, and 
other advisory matters. The type he 
uses should be clearly legible, and 
there should be a minimum of bold 
face, italics, capitals, and other means 
of seeking emphasis. 

Owing to the pitfalls which await 
the inexperienced, expert advice should 
be sought if possible. This expert does 
not have to follow any given trade; he 
may be a printer whose experience in 
this type of work qualifies him as an 
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expert. In this field of work, if it is 
to be of any real value, specialized 
technique is required. 


Fire Insurance 
(Continued from page 20) 


maximum insurance for progressively 
lower rates, without investing money 
in advance beyond the usual one-year 
premium the first year and less each 
succeeding year. 


EXTENDED COVERAGE 


Certain specified additional hazards 
may be covered by attaching this ex- 
tended coverage rider. It covers losses 
by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, 
aircraft, motor vehicle and smoke dam- 
age. If one of these perils is predom- 
inant and you feel that it is the only 
hazard you want to cover, you should 
purchase special insurance, such as a 
windstorm policy. With the aid of 
your broker, you should determine 
whether or not you should carry this 
supplemental contract, including ll 
perils or just windstorm insurance. 


INCOME PROTECTION (PROFITS) 
USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 


Most private camp directors recog- 
nize the necessity of carrying insurance 
against physical damage or destruction 
of buildings, machinery, furniture, 
fixtures or equipment, caused by insur- 
able hazards. But they overlook the 
fact that, even though they may be ful- 
ly protected against financial loss by 
reason of such physical damage or 
destruction, the productivity or earning 
capacity of the property will be inter- 
rupted or impaired, where there is 
physical damage to any appreciable de- 
gree. Thus, a dining room damaged 
by fire, even though it may not be 
totally destroyed, may be rendered 
either totally or partially untenable, 
and the camp is thus deprived of the 
use of the kitchen until repairs can be 
made or the building reconstructed. 
The camp would have to go to con- 
siderable expense in renting temporary 
kitchen equipment. Several years ago, 
one camp director was not able to open 
because his kitchen was destroyed the 
last week of June. 

The loss which a camp sustains may 
be divided into two parts (1) the loss 
of net profit which otherwise could 
have been realized, and (2) a loss of 
fixed charges and expenses which must 
be continued in spite of reduction of 


its income. The net profit may be com- 
pletely wiped out and the remaining 
income may be insufficient to meet in- 
debtedness—taxes, salaries and numer- 
ous other expenses incurred in running 
a camp. The destruction of camp 
property, such as the kitchen, may ne- 
cessitate the purchase of new equip- 
ment or the hiring of such, and involve 
unavoidable expenses and thus reduce 
the earnings of a camp. 


However, in applying a Use and 
Occupancy policy to camp risks, camp 
directors, generally speaking, only have 
the policy covering the period from 
June 28th to September 1st. Certain 
corrections should be made. 


First: The period of coverage should 
begin at an earlier date. For example, 
if a fire occurred June 10th, it would 
probably be impossible to replace that 
building by June 28th or so in such a 
manner that the camp would be in a 
usable condition. Therefore, the policy 
period should begin at an earlier date, 
May Ist, and continue until September 
Ist or until after Labor Day, should 
the camp cater to parents and guests 
over Labor Day week-end. 


Secondly: The policy should be 
written in a broad form to cover (1) 
the net profit which is thereby pre- 
vented from being earned, and (2) 
such charges and other expenses, in- 
terest, depreciation on buildings and 
equipment, salaries of officers, employ- 
ees under contract, expense of necessary 
heat, light or power. 


You ask, “What does such a policy 
cost?”” Naturally, the rate is based upon 
the fire rate of your camp building. I 
only can cite an example of a New 
York State camp that took out a $5,000 
Use and Occupancy policy covering a 
period from June 1st to September 3rd 
and the cost was only $21. Surely, it is 
worth many more times $21 for such a 
coverage. 


As can be readily seen, camp insur- 
ance, particularly Fire Insurance, is a 
big problem. To insurance on the 
now-and-then plan, a hit-and-miss pro- 
position, when circumstances urge it, 
and from one inexperienced in camp 
insurance, is to leave yourself vulner- 
able to loss from some unanticipated 
cause. It is only good business to sit 
down and make a careful survey of the 
protection which you need. 


(Next month Mr. Godnick will treat 
public-liability insurance). 
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18th Annual Convention 


American Gamping Association 
Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
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LETS GO TO WASHINGTON 
Here's Howl 


ROUND TRIP RAIL FARES TO WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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m—Parlor Car Seat Chicago, upper berth beyond. 
n—Pullman charge for space occupied is additional. 


plies via Grand Central Terminal, via Hell Gate Bridge fare $1.80 higher. 


A 
$30 Day limit. 








“GETTING DOWN TO FUNDAMENTALS” 





























A tiention, C, amja Director's : 


THE MARCH ISSUE OF THE CAMPING 
MAGAZINE WILL BE A PARENTS’ NUMBER 


The contents of the March issue will be directed primarily to parents of: 
campers and potential campers. In order to make possible the widest dis- 
tribution of this issue at the lowest possible expense to you, we are offering 
a special price of 20c per copy if ordered in groups of ten or more by camp 

directors. At a cost of ten dollars, for example, you can have the March issue 
of THE CAMPING MAGAZINE addressed and mailed from this office to 50 


parents or committeemen. 


Read the Contents of the March issue below, then send us a list of names 
and addresses to which the issue is to be mailed — a check equivalent to 


20c per copy should accompany the list. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS --- PARENTS' ISSUE 
MARCH, 1941, THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 


GUEST EDITORIAL | Eduard C: Lindeman 
7 New York School of Social Work 


GUEST EDITORIAL George F. Zook, President 
American Council on Education 


‘I SENT MY CHILDREN TO CAMP Clara Savage Littledale 
Editor, PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN SELECTING A CAMP Elbert K. Fretwell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


THE OTHER HORN OF THE DILEMMA Frank K. Cheley, Director 
Cheley-Colorado Camps 


CONTINUING THE CAMPS’ INFLUENCE AROUND THE YEAR... .... Ernest G. Osborne, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


CAMP IS A SAFER PLACE THAN HOME Ramone Eaton 
American Red Cross 


STAMINA FOR THE WINTER Henry E. Utter, M. D. 


TEAMING UP FOR CAMPING Bernard S. Mason 


FINAL ORDER DATE, FEBRUARY 15; MAILING DATE, MARCH 1 


Send Your Order Today! 
THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 


330 SOUTH STATE STREET ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 








